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ABSTRACT 

This monograph is intended to draw attention to the 
necessi.ty f or establishing research pri or i ties which focus upon the 
problems specif icaiiy addressing th education of handicapped 
secondary school youth. Five studies addressing issues in this area 
are presented: (1) "An Analysis b£ Curriculum and Grading Formats 
Used by Regular Secondary Teachers" (Cynthia L. Warger); (2) "An 
Investigation of Secondary Preservice and Practicing Teachers' 
Perceptions Relating to Public Law 94-142" (Patricia A. Cohhard and 
Calvin Dill); (3) "Beybhd the Mandate: A Study of SecbhdarySchbbls 
in Fbur Ohib Counties" (Frederick Chamber sj ; (4) "A Study of the. 
Discrepancies between Perceived Needs_and Training bf Teachers of 
Students with Behavioral Handicaps" tElleri U. Williams^_Steven C. 
Russell^ Isabel Hanseiir and Barbara Jacksbn)i aiid (4) "Effects bf a 
Curriculum DeyelppmentProject upon Regular Secondary Faculty" 
(Patricia L. Reed and Robert L. Reed). (JD) 
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MAINSTREAMING 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
FOCUS ON RESEARCH 



Editor 
Patricia L. Reed 
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MAINSTREAMING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 

A RESEARCH PRIORITY 

EditoKs Cbrrirriehts 

The Education for All Handicappud Children Act i^^qui/es ^sla^H^j^Wem of pro. 
ccdures which assure that, to th^ rnaKirrium extent appropriate, handicapped children 
are educated ^.'.•ith children vA'ho are not handicapped. Regulations acCornpanyihg the 
Act specify that plac^rn^nt of handicapped children should entail t[^^_l^ast restrictice 
environrn<^nt ».vith rt^ .p^ct not only tb acadern[c services; but nonacademic and ex- 
tracijrricUlar ^erviCea And activities as well; The individualized educe^tion prograrn. 
v.'hich is the basis for riaking pSacernent decisions, must indicate the extent tb which a 
handicapped student's ne<?ds cah be rhet in the regular education prOgrani. 

Thus, although the term is riot mentioned in either the Act or the regulations. Public 
Law 94-142 has brought widespread attention to practices comrnonlv referred to as 
pnainslreaniing. ... __. 

Attempts to implerrieht effective rtiairistreamirig practices have been accornpanied 
by many cbrnplex problems- At the secondary level particularly, the development of 
programs which provide, for. integration of handicapped and non-handicapped 
students has been especially difficult. Traditional concepts of ro^les and r^spdnsibili^ 
organizational patterns. iri^stfUctibnal modes; and even the purposes of secondary 
schools seerri to pose almost insurmountable obstacles to mainstreaminq being an 
fduca.tionally sound process at this level. 

Unfortunately there is as yet no substantial body of j-e search relating directly to the 
education of handicapped s^condary^level students which professional educators can 
draw Qpon as they grapple with, the problems of implementing nnainstreamirig pro- 
grams in the ^;pjondary schools. Rather, most researchers who have been concerned 
with the ediJcatidn of handicapped students in regular settings have based their fin- 
dings on samples more representative of elementary-level rather than secondary-level 
pupils, teachers, programs, and schools. 

That Public Law 94^142 has resulted in the writing of approximately four million 
lEPs annually has been documented (Wright; 1980). But to what. extent is the 
main5treaming of secondary- age 5tuderts called for in such plans? V\;hen included, 
how effective is mainstreaming in promoting the academic arid social learninc of han- 
dicapped secondary yoUth? 

That the disabilities rnost often represented by children who are malnstrearned are 
mild to rnod^erate retarded, learning disabilities, and behavior problems is generally 
recognised (Reynolds. 1981, p. iii) . But are mainstreamed secondary students equally 
representative of thesg categories of disability? . . 

That there is a movement toward fewer and more generic -r^ssification^ of han^ 
dicapped .stu_dents has been concluded (Barresi and Bun^e. 1979; Gil^^ 
Argyrijs . 1977). Is this movement generally reflected in the preparation of secondary 
school personnel? What are the effects of more generic categorization on the design 
and.implernentation of programs for handicapped at the secbridary level? 

That handicapped children generally profit In regular classes in terms of academic 
achievemerit but demoristrate poor social adjustment has been observed in numerous 
reviews of mainstreaming effjcacy studies (Corman and Gottlieb. 1979; ^us^i^_ and 
Spicker. 1979; MacmiHan. 1971). However, rnbre recent studies suggest that there is 
no justification for special class placement of low \Q (EMR) children in special classes 



but. some justification for special class placement of LD and BD ED children (Carlberg 
arid Kavale, 1980), Are these cbriciusloris warranted with respect to secbridat-y-age 
yoUth'i^ 

That personnel preparation nrograms should give attention to the needs and 
capabilities of all teachers in terms of thcHr u drRiricj iiiore effectivelv with handicapped 
stiiderits is a petition sijppbi-ttid by tecic^ier odiiccition groups and organisations 
(NCATE. 1982: Reynolds: .979). Furthe^rrriore. the U.S. Departmeru of Education 
has supported training projects for thf purpose of promoting th^' "devi?lopmt?nt of 
(regular) faculty kriowledge. artitijde. and skiKo pertineiit to the edUcatoh of Haiidiccip- 
ped children" and " the infusion of spec al education content into traditional 
undergraduate or graduate CLirricuiai" {U.S.D E . l9Slj. State priorities also contii ue 
to emphasize the need for inservice prcparaJioii of teachers to impleirierit effective 
.^airistrVamirig practices (Ohio Department of Cducatibh, 1981). What knowledge: 
skills: and attitudes: when demonstrated by regular secondary personnel, are con- 
ducive to furthering the academic and social progress of handicapped secondary 
students.-* Are the strategies appn(.''d in perse, -nel trainirig programs productive or 
cburiterproductive to achieving the goal of an appropriate education in ihe least res:ric- 
tive environment for secondary-level students? 

The preceding examples of cnnside/atioris and questions relating to the rriairistreariv 
ing of secbridary students ar'? cited to illUstt-ate the need for mote extensive investiga- 
tion of the relationships among variables associated with educating handicapped 
secondary, youih. In recognition of that need, this issue of the DATE/OACTE 
Monograph Series presents five studies which address certairi of these cdricerris. Fin- 
dings and implications may be of particular' interest to teacher educators who are con- 
cerned with the preparation of secondary teachers. 

But n^pre importantly, thic monograph is intended to draw attention to the riecessity 
foi- establishing research priorities Cvhich fbcUs lipbn problems specifically addressing 
the education of handicapped secondary youth. Admittedly, educational research 
cannot resolve the many philosophical and pragmatic issues associated with the con- 
cept and practice of mainstrcaming. However, a substariti^l body of research firidirigs 
can assist ediicatbi-s in ai-fiving at WcSi-ranted Assumptions as to the p-obable conse- 
quences of alternative decisions and actions regarding mainstreaming at the secondary 
level. 

Toward that end. this itibnbf^raph is dii^ected. 
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An Arialysi^bf eurriculum and Grading 
Formats Used by 
Regular Secondary Teachers 



eyhthia L. Warger 

"A Purvey of 5(^conda'"v teachers wa? conducted to dettrrr:lhi3 whether 
secondary teachers inodify their curriculum and grading formats for han- 
dicapped mainstreained students. Results suggesi that few if any cur- 
riculum modifications are made but grading modifications are typically 
madev Furthermor(^, secondary teachers seem to prefer following tradi- 
f'onai curriculum furnnats in working with mainstreamed students but do 
iiot pre^fer using traditional grading practices. 

Implementation of Public Law 94- 142. the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act. has presented many questions for regular secondary teachers cbticerhing the 
direction and evaluation of the educational progress of handicapped students: Still to 
be resolyed at the secondary level is the issue of how handicapped students.who are 
provided full- or part-time instruction in regular classrbbms are to be g:oded (Gearhart, 
1980; Kinmson: Hayes^nd Accord, 1981; WarnOck. 1976). 

Underlying the grading issue is a fundamental conflict between how students are 
typically evaluated in a regular prograin and how students are evaluated in special 
education programs. While regular education prbgrarns generally utilize cbrhmbri stan- 
dards by which all students are measured; special education programs tend to vary 
standards according to. each student's.individual needs {Lucas, 1982) .. When working 
with handicapped students, regular clasSro-^m teachers have been called upon to in 
dividualize Classroom evaluation techniques for their mainstreamed students (de 
Grandpre and Messier. 1979): use the mainstreamed student's previous level of sue- 
c<?ss rather than that of other students as a point of reference (Lilly. 1975; Warnock, 
1976); or use the individualized educational pilah (lEP) for all evaluation purposes 
(Larsen and Poplin. 1980: Turnbull and 5chal2. 1979): 

Numerous writers have also expressed theoretical concerns about the grading of 
maistrcamed students. Wasa (1981) has argued that traditional grading should up 
discarded, not only because it does not rei\ec\ the intent of mainstreamitlg. but also 
b_ecause it tends to harm rather than help mildly handicapped students. In contrast. 
Guetzloe and Cline (1981) Have asserted that if a handicapped student is appropriately 
placed in the regular prbgrahn. then he/sh^ shbUld be graded in cbrriparisbri tb regular 
classroom peers. The lack of agreeme it on standards makes it difficult for regular 
teachers to develop an appropriate and fair grading policy for the student who may not 
be cbrhpleting the same work as his/her peters, or who rriay be receiving assistance 
unavailable to non- handicapped studeri's in order to Complete assigned wor'v 
(Stoneking. Grotelueschen. and Lahti, 1976). 
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OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 



Tiv- inront oi this siucly ^.ros to investigate:? how reguUii; secondary teachers actucilly 
dssit^n graclL-s to hanUicappcU stUtU'hls whos^^ ^dcicationa! programs entail full- or part- 
timc praceirieht in reyuhir rlassroom^ Because c\ny yroding process is 'embedded 
tcithin a particular curricular format, tLMcH^^rs' regular graUihy proc^duros were c^- 
amiiuHl a'ithin the cuntc>ct of \\Ve curricUluni format us^d for handicapped students 
placed in tht^ regular classroom. In addition, the rt^lationship betwet^n the specific type 
of hondicap (e.g Emotioticil Impairment. Learning Disability. Educable Mental Impair- 
mcn[) and th»' degree of variation from the regular classrbbiri procedure was analyzed. 

Specifically the study vjq9> concerned with the following questions: 

1 y\J\\^\ tvpt'-' of nuiinsirt-MTiu'ij >tiuU'Tii'i are ^eC()IKlare i^ailwrs curftMitly 

2 VViuu I iirrii iihu .imi 'jrcuiriij forMiats .jrv tu'iny USi'd in iM.isses m which han- 
^jii-.jpp'''^ >tinirnt> .lie [Ti.jin-^trL'onK'ir.' 

y, Wh" li.is ri->p'>ns:hilttv Un ijr.-iLiiiUj nnuiKlretinK'tl sjiidotit^r' 

.; [ h, -,.V..!:tijrv le.vlu'rs motlife tin* rL-gular ciirriculurii ff^rm.jt for rn jin^tr^Mnied 
siudvnis ' U'cu hct- prv'fvT u^n^ ^ clifferent form^it th<in that which tiiey are cur- 
renilv u^iiiuj'-^ 

l)i> UML-iivrs lUiHiifc tl^e ijrdUmg strLictu:e i^Vr nlciihstrecjmed studenits^ Do 
!.-,v. her< prv'fOr to Os.- d different fnrnicM ihon that which ihey arc currenily lining:' 

o Uh.it .hfcri.i: other iluin .v.uk-tniL pt'ri'^nrn.ince. do srcondarv teochc'rt^ dPp'y 



METHOD 



Thirt.-n„>^ s.'condorv tt-achcrs (22 female, 17 male) ..nrolkHl i.. graduM^ courses at 
s.'v>.ral 'uni^vrsiii.>s volunteered to participate in thjs_studv. Subjects tauyHt by these 
teacl-.ers were English (23%), Socio! Studies (25%). Math (12%): and Science; 
( U)'V)) _.. . — 

The majoHty [64%] had little or no training for mainstjeaming. although 59% had 
taRen one or more special education courses. Only seven percent had not previously 
taught mainstreami^d students. The types of handicapped students these teachers had 
or were presently teaching included: learning disabled (89.7%), emotionally impaired 
(74.4-oj . educable mentally impaired (30.8%) . physically impaired (56.4%), hearing 
impaired (42:1%) and vi^unlly. impaired (28.9%), 

A questionna_ire which was first pretested on 20 teachers wa<; used for data collec- 
ts •. purposes The nrst section of the questionnaire elicited general information about 
the teachers' background: experience, and training with mainstreamed students: A se- 
cond section ascertciined information. inJuding curriculum style and grading, abo^it 
the courses taught. A final section obtained inform^^tion specifically relating to the 
mainstreamed students taught: 
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RESOtTS 



What types of rhalnDtreamed students are teachers currently teaching? 

Results iniliCtitL'tl that foiir respondents wcMC iiot rtirrt'ntly tetiching tnainstitMmc'cl 
ttidonts Iho ri'tntiininq 3r> re'sponcU-nts were currL'ntly toaclung a tote)! of 17(1 
1 icim^tretimed students. leprL'sentiny till d'stibility iireo^^ incHctitc'd tibove. Sixty pL'rci'ht 
of the tetichers were tL'^cHing tit least bhu letirhihg disabled studeiit dnd 17'V< wt-re 
teaching bile or more studerits with emotion^il impaiririL'nts. The. percentage p^r han 
dicap level for tlie 170 students was as follows: learning dise^blod (59^'i») ; emotionally 
impaired (24'V>), educabk' mentally impaired (9'V.): hearing impaired pliystcallv 
impaired aiid visually impaired (2*V0: 

What carricalar and grading format is being used in classes In which 
handicapped students have been iriainstrearhed? 

F-orty percent (;f the tc'achers reported they used the traditional lecttiri-discussic 
format in conducting their classes Tlie distribution of inainstri'arned students was such 
that the same proportion (40^^)) were in classrooms in which teachers lised this format. 
The two other most irbmmdh irliri'iirulai- fbrrHats heiilg used were instructic^n-seat work 
(23"n) and lab- seat work { 16%): Only 30% of the teachers tauc^ht courses which were 
required for graduation. Fewer than ] 2*\'. were assisted by aids, in most rases student 
teachers 

Apprbxirhately SO'V. bf the teachers repbrted using a traditional grading format 
defined as a point system bt.se d on a scale in which 90- 100% equals an ' A'*. S()-90'n 
equals a "B", etc The ma.iority of main streamed students (54* V>) were placed in such 
classrooms A curve type gradiiig format W'ds Used by 12'V, of the teachers; while ^/V, 
used individuali/ation 

Who has responsibility for grading malnstrearried studerits? 

A large majority of the studerits (03%) had teachers who reported having full 
respbrisibiity for grading these mainstreamed studen.ts. Only one mainsteamed student' 
was graded solely by the special education teacher. For ten students, grading was done 
jointly by the regular and special educatibri teachers. 



Do teachers riibdi^y the regular curriculum format fj)r mainstreamed 
students? Do teachers prefer to ase a different format that the one they 
are currently using? 

As shown in Table 1. nearly half (4S%) bf the 170 handicapped students were 
mamstreamed into classrooms in which only ininor modifications in the regula; cur- 
riculum were mad<\ Another 32% were in classrooms in vvhich no curricular rribdifica- 
tions were made. The remainder were in classrbbrhs in which either most of handicap^ 
pcd students* work was individualized or the spec'.il education teacher provided the 
work to be done by the student. 
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Curriculum Format by Type of Handicap Cheractcrlstlc 
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dverail. there wer^ fev\' variations b<^t ween the actual and preferreiH curriculum for- 
mats for mainstreamed students. Educable rrichtaliy irtipaired arid hearing impaired 
students were mairistrcamed into classroorns in which there were no differences bet- 
ween teachers' actual and preferred curriculunn formats. While the actual curriculum 
format used for physicallv impaired and visually innpaired students did ii^ vol vt^ sbhie 
modifications, teachers preferred that students cortiplote the regular curriculum 
without modification: ... 

The largest disparity between, actual and preferred curricular formats occurred for 
learning disabled and emotionally impaired students. (See FigUi^e 1.) In general, the 
majority of students cc^^re in classrooms in which the actual curriculunn format used by 
the teachers was also the preferred format, 
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Do teachers modify the grading structure for malnstreamed studehts? Do 
teachers prefer to use a different grading format than that which they are 
currently using? 

The response cateyory "student completes the same wdrU as others but graded in- 
dividually (work is not compared)" Was reported as the primary grading format used 
for 59% of the mainstreamed students. With the exception of physically. impaired and 
vi-^ually impaired students, this was ihe major gr-^ding format used for all categories of 
handicapped students. The performance of th^se two groups of studehts teiided to be 
evaluated in relation to other students in the classroom. Also, for phystcaljy-. 
merually-. visually-, and hearing-impaired students there was virtually no difference 
between the teachers actual and preferred grading fbrrtiats. However, sortie disparity 
was fbiihd Within the embtibhally impaired and learning disabled groups. Differences 
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t>v?iwefcfh mOi\\ pr^^mexi grading formats for these two groups are shown in Figure 
i. U^mV^n Dr^&ymVci.indicaie the percentage of erhbtibrially iitipaired arid learning 
^i^^ibWci smdehts in classrooms in which ^<?acherS utilized a coniparative. a 
c^f^p^totWK', individualized, of a competency-based grading format- 
prt^s^htyd ^r^ the teachers' preferred formats for each ^rbup. 

FIGURE 2 

Actual vs. Preferred Grading Fbrrriats 
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WJiat cMtefia other than academic perfbrmahce dp %etmi\^xyyaa^pers 
^ppiy v^h^n ^r^^Jjhg maihstreajiled arid regular secondary stadonts? 

T^^chers wer^ eisked to indicate on a four-point scale ranging from "none" to '^^a 
lot'\ fh^ amount of emphasis they attributed to a variety of ribn-academic student 
ch^ir^ct^MstiCs wh^n assigning grades to both mainstreamed and regular stude^^ For 
three of the tw^lv^ items, statistically significant differences between rnainstreamed and 
reQUl^r students were observed. Utilizing a t-test, teachers (N^39) were fourld (p :01) 
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to consider both ''eHori" and "imprdC'ed peffdfrtlahce over thc^ semester" rno.re in 
grading Handicapped than non-handicapped students. Similariy, it was revealed that 
when a particalar course was required for graduation, this factor was given greater 
consideration (p 05) in determining grades for handicapped students than for regular 
students. 

DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIOMS 

Because the sarnple utlized in this study may not be representative of secondary 
teachers generally or of the total array of subjects into which students are rhaihstream- 
ed at the secondaryjevel. care must be exercised in arriving at Cdnclusions;^^^ 
results of the study lend support to the hypothesis that few modifications are made in 
the traditional (lecture-discussion) curriculum format of regular secondary classrooms 
for handicapp^^d students. However, in terms of grading fbrmats, it appears that 
modifications are typically made; the traditidria] (percentage-letter grade) not 
utilized similarly fdr handicappd and regular students, Furthermore, secondary 
teachers seern to prefer the traditional. curriculum format but do not prefer the tradi- 
tional grading.fprmat for utilization with handicapped stijdents: 

As Vasa (1981) noted, there is little merit in continuing to verify that handicapped 
and ndh-hahdicapped students do not have equal performance on traditional tests or 
in traditional classroom environments. However, there is also Htt^lemeritiri assigning 
handicapped students to classrooms in which the curriculum or grading practices are 
inappropriate for meeting handicapped students' educational needs. This study pro- 
vides evidence Indicating that further attention needs to be directed toward determin- 
ing why teachers use non-traditional grading formats when assessing perforrriance of 
handicapped students but utilize and prefer traditional carriculum formats. Do teachers 
modify grading practices to compensate for not being able Jo modify the conditions 
(instructional contexts) which, mediate performance? Do they adjust criteria 
(expectations) for performance because of factors hot directly associated with perfor- 
mance? 

It has been proposed that organizational factors endemic to secondary schools (e.g. 
iarge numbers of students, emphasis upon cbment mastery) niay be sjg 
rents to the implementatibn of cijrriculum modifications which entail more individualiz- 
ed instructidri (Sabatina: 1979: Stewart.and Turnbull. 1980). This study suggests that 
fewer curriculum modifications occur for higher incidence categories of handicaps 
(i.e.. emotionally impaired and learning disabled) than for other handicapping 
categories. Accdmmddating fdr soch students may place too. many instructional 
demands upon teachers who have little.training or incentive to follow other than tradi- 
tional approaches to. content mastery. Such an explahatidn is Consistent with t^^^^ 
dings of Hoffman. West and Bates (1978) who reported that students with physical or 
sehsdry impairments tend to require only slight instructional rnodification in order to 
sacceec in secondary, classrooms, while those with academic dr emotional im- 
pairments require significantly rribre. - 

It may also be relevant to draw attention to the fact that respondents in this stuJy in- 
dicated that ''effort put forth". and "improvement over the sernester" were "^^^'jo'^Ji^^: 
siderations in modifying grade formats in _relatidri td hand[capped students. Use^o 
such criteria miay imply that, in terms of content mastery, secondary teachers view defi- 
ciencies of learning disabled or emotionally impaired students as a function of "hbt try- 
ing" or "being lazy..'* Teachers. attSludinally, rriay thus be able to jastify adjusting 
grading procedures for students whd. they believe, are patting forth effort. 
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Finaiiy. since* st-condary schools require that. grades be given to all students, grades 
remain a primary indicator of success in school. As the variatibh of student skills' arid 
abilities within the regulai' classroom Increases, so do demands upon regular teachers 
to ensure that all students are successful. Assigning grades, as an indication of extent of 
a student's success, is one decision for ahich secondary teachers have direct respon- 
sibilirv. Alteririg grading formats, rather than CLifficUlUtii fbrriials. may be for secondary 
teachers the most viable means of demonstrating that students under their direction 
have not been prevented from succeeding. 
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An Investigation of Secondary Preservlce and 
Praetieing Teachers' Perceptions 
Relating to Public Law 94-142 



Patricia A. Cdhhard arid Calvin F. Dili 



The intent of this study was to determine (1) the impact bjpfeservice 
relating to P:t: 94- 142 upon students qualifying for secondary certification and 
(2) secondary jeachers' perceived knowledge, attitudes and experience relating 
tc P L. 94-142. Findings indicated no significant differences between presemce 
arid practicing teachers when corisidered as two intact groups: Significant dif- 
ferences did exist between five areas of secnndary education: Special Education, 
Health Education. Fine Arts. Vocational Education, and Acadernic Education. 
Results suggest that secondary teachers may riot be sufficieritly kriowledgeable 
or concerned with Implementation of P:L. 94-142 to enhance practicum ex- 
periences for student teachers. 

Meeting the needs of haridicapped students in regular classrooms requires that 
educators be committed to accomplishing that goal. Support for integration of the han- 
dicapped involves more than the establishment of school policies which reflect the 
mandates of state arid federal legislation. Iritegfatibri efforts riiust be a^cOrnparii^d by 
systematic procedures to foster necessary knowledge; skills, and attitudes both at 
preservice and in-service Levels. Teaches have both the right and the responsibility to 
be prt pared for the task (Turnbull and Schuiz. 1979). 

The Education for All Haridicapped Childreri Act of 1975 contains a provision that 
preservice and inservice training of personnel must be conducted, to acquaint teacjiers 
with the mandates.and implications of the law. Standards adopted by the State of Ohio 
and the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Ediicatibri also require that pro- 
fessibrial prograrris for all school personnel contribute to the education of exceptional 
learners. These legal and professionaLstipulations explicitly recognize that if school 
districts are to translate policies into effective procedijres, teacher trai^nirig prbgrams 
must be directed tbward the preparatibri of personnel vvho are qualified, competent; 
and committed to meeting these important.professional obligations. _ 

Since I980,_the College of Education at The Ohio State Uriiversity has atterripted to 
implement within all its professional education programs concept 
relating to education of the handicapped; Through systematic development of content 
into existing coursework and application in associated field experiences, it v.as an- 
ticipated that preservice students would become concerned arid knowledgeable regar- 
ding legal aspects bf P.L. 94-142, rules and regulations; terminology, and procedures 
for educating handicapped individuals. Datacollecuon was viewed as essential for pro- 
vidlng information from which to evaluate the effects of this preservice programming. 

The major pUrpose of this study, therefbre. Was tb gather data which would assist in: 

determining the im-Pact of preservice education relative to the implications 
and provisibris of P.L. 94-142 oh stUderits qualifying for secbridafy cer- 
tificatibri; 
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determining secondary teachers' perceived knowiedge, attitudes, and ex- 
periences relating to P.L. 94-142 in terms of their potential for eriharicihg 
the student teaching experiences of secondary ediicatibn majbfs: 

R^jETHOD 

The design bt this study was descriptive in nature. A qaestionnp'rc was developed 
for the purpose of coliccting data regarding preservice and cooperating secondary 
teachers' perceived levels_of knowledge, experience, and attitudes toward prbvisibns 
and implications of P.L. 94-142. 

Instrumentatibn was designed by staff of the Dean's Grant Project after reviewing 
assessment instruments used by similar projects in other institutions. The questionnaire 
consisted of three parts. Part 1 included seven areas of the law arid required the resjDbn- 
dent to rate the level of knbwledge on a five-point scale from "having no knowledge" 
to ''having extensive knowledge." Part 11 included the same seven areas asking the 
respondent to rate level of experience. Part II! was designed to measure attitudes 
toward the competencies that teachers in regular classibbms shbuld br shbiild not 
possess and the educational practices which should or should not exist: 

The validity of the instrument's.content was reviewed a_nd analyzed by selected staff 
members from the Departments of Exceptional Children, Early and Middle Chirdhbbd, 
and Agricultural Education. The instrurnent was piloted w|th twenty-eight secondary 
student teachers and cooperating teachers from Agricultural Education. Inforrration 
gathered from the pilot test was used to check clarity of instructions. ap_prop-. lateness of 
questions and other factors which might affect respbrise ratings. Reliability levels of 
.86. .76 arid .93 fbr kribwledge. experience and attitudes: respectively; were establish- 
ed: 

The survey Instrument was presented to undergraduates during the iritrbductbry 
seminar offered in cbrijunction with the student teachjng pi-actica: Students were given 
additional fbrms to secure responses from their cooperating teachers and return _to 
University supervisors. . The sample consisted of IDO preservice students and SA 
cooperating teachers. Number of respondents by area is shbwn in Table 1 

RESULTS 

Perceived Knowledge- An average perceived level of knbwledge_fbr all respondents 
was computed by totaling the response ratings for each question and. dividing, the 
number of responses. When responses of student teachers and secondary teachers 
we r e . CO m bi n e d , _ _6 1 % _ perce i ve d t h e m se 1 ve s a s having a d e q u a t e to s u b st a n t i a 1 
knowledge of P.L. 94-142 and its impHcation: Thirty-nine percent perceived 
themselves as having inadequate to no knowledge of the law and its implications. 
There was no difference in mean scores for knowledge between student teachers and 
secondary, teachers: the mean for both groups was 15^35^ 

As Table 2 indicates, there was a significant difference in knowledge scores of 
respondents in the five groups (p .05).. Post hoc analysis using the Tukey method 
revealed a significant difference '-J .05) between the fbllbwing areas: EM^R (X_= 20.43 
and Academic Education (X ^- 15.23): EMR and Vocational Education (X= 1.3.90): 
EMR and Fine Arts (X = 13 ^.S). There was no significant difference between EMR and 
Health (X= 17.00). 
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TABLE 1 

Secondary Educatlbri Respbhdehts 



n % n 

Academic Education l5 18 34 

Hwn^^n'^'^s 

Math & Science 

Vocational Education 37 40 24 43 

Industrial Arts 
Vsi^j^l 'PI! aj _ Ho rn e 
Ecoriomics 

Fine Arts 33 28 5 9 

M^sic 
Arts 

Special Education 22 19 S 15 

Develbpmeritallv; 
H£tndicappeci 

BGl23ied Service 3 3 2 2 
Health - - -^^^^^^-^-^-^-^--^^ - - - - , 

Total no 100 54 100 



TABLE 2 

Knowledge Scores of Public Law 94-142 the 
Five Areas In Secondary Edueatiori Obtained by 
Student Teachers and Secondary teachers 



Se'c(>ndary Education n rfieari 

EMR risi 20.43 

Health l7.no 

AradL'mic '^f^ ^^-^'^ 

Vocational bl 1^90 

Fine. Arts 38 13.53 



Source SS DF MS F 

B(>tw(it'n GroufJs 104:^)7 4 260.89 15,37 

Within Groups 2699 62 1^9 25.98 



Experience. Both groups; student teachers and_se_condary .teachers, were asked to 
rate their experience concerning the provisions of P. L. 94-142. Over half (569G) of all 
respondents indicated they had adequate to extensive experience: the remainmg 
respbridehts (44%) indicated having inadequate exposure to the provisions of the law. 
As separate groups, the mean score Jgr student teachers (X =8.98) and the rrieari 
score for secondary teachers (X = 7.56) yielded an F i-at|b of 3^51 whi^^^ 
significant at the .05 level. Mean score., arid results of the analysis of variance for com- 
bined experience scores of student teachers and secondary teachers in the five groups 
are shown in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

Experiences Scores Related to Public Lavv ihe 
Five Areas in Secondarv Edacatlon Obtalnea by 
Student teachers and Secondary Teachers 



S»>corulnrv F.iiuCciii<jn n mean 

HMR 1 1 HO 

^^.^.!th s 

VocaiiOTial t^.l ^ 



Sour-.' SS nr MS F P 



Within Cjnnips 2704 77 159 17 01 



A difference was Lound amona mean scores of the five groups wUh respect to ex- 
periences related to Public Law 94-142 (p :05): Post hoc analysis (tukey method), in- 
dicated significant differences (p :d5) between the following groups: Fine Arts 
(X = 8.39) and Acadernlc Eduation (X_^ 5.57) : Vocational Educa^^ = ^/^.^J..!".^ 

Academic Education: EMR (X = n. 80) and Health (5:40^^^^^ and Academic 

Education: EMR arid Fine Arts; EMR and Vocational Education. 

Attitudes. Respondents were also asRed to rate their attitudes toward P;t; 94-142 
and its implications on a five-poirit Likert-type scale (Strongly Agree to Strongly 
Disagiee). As a group; 88% of the respondents were in agreement with the provisioris 
of P.t. 94-142: the rerTiaining_12S& indicated they were UrisUre. The data mdicated no 
significant difference (F = 1 ,95; p = .16) between student teachers* and se_con_dary 
teachers attitudes. However, as Table 4 indicates, a significant difference (F = 2.62; 
p. 04) was found between the combined scores of student teachers and those of stu- 
dent teachers within the five areas. Post hoc analysis revealed ajignificant difference (p 
.05) between EMR {X = 49.53) and Academic Education (X =46.60). No significant 
differences appeared between remaining groups. 




TABLE 4 



Attitude Scores Toward Public Law 94-142 by the 
Five Areas In Secondary Education Obtained by 
Student Teachers and Secondary Teachers 



Secondary Ediication n mean 

EMR :«) 49 5:^ 

Health 5 46.40 

Acddemjc 30 46 60 

Vocational hi 46 09 

Fine Arts 38 47 3S 



SoUrcc SS DF MS 



Between Groups 256 6S 4 b4 17 2 62 0.04 

Within Groups 38SS.54 159 24.46 



SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

Sixty-one percent of ajl respondents considered themselves to have adequate to 
substantial knowledge of PubHc Law 94- 142. Interestinyly there was no significant dif- 
ference in jperceived level of knowledge between stiident teachers arid secdridary 
teachers: As might be expected, a significant difference was found between responses 
of student teachers in the EMR area and responses of student teachers in the four other 
areas. 

Over ong-half of all respondents indicated having adequate to extensive experience 
relative, to the provision of P.L. 94-142. Rowever, no significant differences were 
fbiind between experience scores of preservice students and secondary teacher?. 
Significant differences were found between responses of stiJdents in Acadernic Educa- 
tion and two other "regular" education areas. The small size of the sample in the third 
''regular" area (Health Education) may account for the fact that no significant dif- 
fererice with respect to this ai-ea was revealed. Agairi, as itiight be expected, 
respondents in the EMR program reported greater experience with the provisions of 
the_ law than did respondents in the four "regular" education areas. 

Notably, eighty-eight percent of the total respondents were in agreerrierit with the 
provisions of P:t: 94-142: Again no sign'ficant difference was found between preser- 
vice students* and secondary teachers' responses. However, unlike knowledge and ex- 
perience measures, the only significant difference found in terms of attitijde between 
respondents in "regiilar" edijcatidn and respondents in EMR was when corriparing 
EMR and Academic Education. 

Clearly findings of this study cannot be viewed as as.sessrnen_ts of the adequacy of 
knowledge, experiences, or attitijdes as they relate to P.L. 94-142. ridr are they ap- 




propria!- for .ascertaining applii-^d skills. However, they do provide an indication ohhe 
impact of current preSt^rvice program practices on students in regular secondary 
education areas. Also; they can be used as a source of data for determinmg whether 
secondary teachers' perceptions of their knowledge, attitudes, and expeiiences relative 
to P.L. 94-142 have potential for enhancing the student teaching experience as it 
relates to these cdrlcerhs: __ 

Results of this study strongly suggest that preservice secbridary edacation sti>dc>nts 
are entering the profession with perceptions and L>xperiences very similar to those. of 
their cooperating teachers in the schools. While this may speak well for the preservice 
component, it may also imply that secondary teachers are riot sufficiently 
knowledgeable and experienced with the provisions of F T :. 94- i42 to facilitate conti- 
nuing growth on the part of studerit teachers- 

Admitledly. the cbbperating teachers who comprised the sample for th.. 'u.V may 
riot be representative of secondary teachers in general. NoriethelessMri terms of tho^e 
teachers working with secondary student teachers at 05U: attention may need to be 
given to developing inservice assistance for teachers that will focus upon the education 
of handicapped students at the secondary level. Regular secondary teacherc who srrve 
possibly two or three handicapped students" in the cbntext bf a classroom of ''recjuhr 
students may not have had the oppbrtUriity to participate actively in *he kinds of pro _ 
feisional developrnerit activities which are needed to enable then to achieve successful 
integration as outlined in the law. Problems they face and needs they have may require 
new approach*is to inservice specific to their sejtirig^ 

Preservice education programs cari be only minimally successful in adcVf^s'^ing the 
principles and cbricepts fundamental to meeting the needs of handicapped children In 
regular classrooms if these concepts and practices are not exemplified in practicum ev 
periences. The contribution of the cbbperatirig teacher is crucial in achieving this goal 
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Beyond the Mandate: A Study of Secondary 
Schools in Four Ohio Counties 

Fredrick Chambers 

Foliovving passage of P.L. 94-142. professional educators were urged to 
adopt new perspectives toward programs for educating handicaptied 
stodents: This study examines characteristics of fifty-three seconc ary 
schools in four Ohio counties in terms of their implementation of these 
new perspectives. Results suggest that, even though severity-five percent 
of the secondary schools are mainstn aming handicapped students, the 
general character of school piograms for the handicapped entails only 
limited application of professional imperatives. 

In a position paper issugd by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education m 1978, professional, educators were urged to adopt new perspectives 
regarding the (?ducatioh of the handicapped. Rather than coritiriue to emphasize 
cbmpetitibri arid riarrbw. sirigle dimerisibnal ways of viewing individuals: they were 
encouraged to be responsive to individual differences. Stressed also was the need to 
revitalize ii^^ervice education programs and redirect policies for uriilateral decisiori- 
making regarding placement and prbt^raitis for the haridicapped to parerit-prbfessibria! 
decisibrimakirig which exemplifies shared responsibility for the learners' total needs 
(AACTE, 1978). . 

Nearly a decade has passed since adop)tion of Public Law 94-142. Have 
prbfessiorial educators rr.ade ngriificarit prbgress toward improvino the quality of 
education for handicapped idents by. translating these new _ perspectives into 
practice? More specifically, to what extent have schools adopted policies and practices 
which are representative of these new perspectives? Do schbd|s have professibnal 
staffs who accept respbnsibjlity for educating all students enrolled? Do schools utilize 
cooperative decisionmaking in defining programs for handicapped students? 

These questions are fundamente-1 to deter rrilriatibri pf the irripact of the law - - arid bf 
the related prbfessibrial irriperatioes -- with respect to achieving the goals of equal 
opportunity unlimited access, and responsiveness to individual differences for 
handicapped persons. 

In recognitibri bf a need to broaden the data base re3ardirig cUrrerit practices relating 
to prbvisibri bf appropriate educational programs for handicapped students in Ohio, 
and particularly in recognition of the scarcity of such information relating tc seco.idary 
schools, this investigation was initiated. 

The stijdy is iriterided to be ari initial step toward assessing the perspectives utilized 
by Ohio secondary schools in implementing educational programs for handicapped 
students. Specifically, the objectives of the investigation were to determine: (1) the 
extent to which rriairistrearriirig is bccijrririg iri selected secondary schools in Ohio. (2) 
the receptivity and capability of staffs of these schools toward integrating :>i:ch stud^jnts 
within . school, programs and activities, and (3) the extent to which policies and 
procedures of these schools reflect a shared responsibility fbr mtetirig the rieeds bf 
haridicapped studerits. 
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METHOD 



Schools considered as secondary for purpose? of. this study .include the four 
categories of schools designate^', as "High School,** ;* Junior High School,'* "Middle 
School." and "Joint Vocatlbhal School." in the Ohio HducaiVon Dfrecrorp; The sarnple 
was limited to secondary sd ools in four northe^Ji^t Ohio counties:. Pojtage, Stark. 
Summit; and Trumball, A. total of 53 .schools comprise the sample. Twonty-three 
(43%) were nigh schools, fourteen \2b%) juiiibr high "^chdols^ twelve (23%) middle 
schools, and four iS'^) joint vdcatidhal schools: Loration of schools by .county was as 
follows: Portage (8; 15<*). Stark (10: 19%). Summit |23;_.43%), Trumbull (11: 
21'f>). and unknown (1; 2%). All were public schools. (See Table 1) 

Data describing characteristics of these schools vvtjre collected by means of a written 
questionnaire which was corripleied and returned by principals of the 53 schools. 

RESULTS 

THo VoUil iiiiiiibur nf haridicapped studeins reporit^'d as beiny enrolled in. the fifty- 
th:?e schools wtis 2,S()6. These student.^_.representt'd api^roximately 7.4 of tlie total 
enrollment reporti'd for the 5,3 schools. The number of h^i^dirapped students repdrted 
for ony f)ne school ranged from ndr\e (tdtal School enrollment of 167) to 278 (total 
school enrollment of l;:i7()): Type of handicapped students reported for all schools is 
shown in Table 2. As would be expected, the largest niirnber of stude ts were repdrted 
to be learning disauied (1.233; 41'V.) and EMR (964, 32%]^: 

Of the S3 ree^pdndents: forty (75%) indicated that their handicapped students were 
inclinstreamed. However, fiftv-one (96^\Vj indicated that qualif ;ing conditions exist 
with respect tolthe estynt of hdindicapped students* parlicipat^idn in Sc^^ 
an-i activities. Two {4'V>) of the respondents i^eport^d that handicapped students are 
totally excluded from :heir sclu^ol's programs i\nd activities.. 

Fifteen of tne adminisiraiors (2S"i'> j rcportud the,: more than 50% dt their teachers 
H.jd some pr^ fessional prepararion iii rnaihstreahling. However; twenty-seven (STVO 
of the respdhdeiits c<)iisidered their faculty unable, to meet the. nvjvds of all 
handicapped students in their buildings. Twenty-ono (40*^0 evaluated their staffs as 
being able tf) meet the needs of all handicapped stUdeiits enro!leii; 

Tlurty-nihe (74 Y.) of the principals indic ited the ^availability of speciaii^t-^d staif, 
either in ihe schoul or the district, to provide information to teachers regarding student 
tlisahilities .Resources reported as most used by teachers to dbjaih information 
concerninii handicapped students" were. (1) special education Vachers. (2) counselors, 
arid (3) school records. When asked to identify areas in which "p.'^fessionai.Lapahility 
is critically needed, the principals nam.ed only thret^: behavioral disorders (7, 13%): 
hearing impaired (6; 11%); and visually irnpaired (6; 11^ 

Iri evalutiny attitudes of their School staffs toward mainstreaining. un.y four (T%j of 
the administrators reported not experiencing staff opposition to :nain?^rearninq. 
Sixieeri (30%) viewed their. staffs as opposed to mainstrejmihg hariaicapp^H students 
into their areas of repdnsibility. hb'vever. that same number noted this mi^ht.be due to 
staff beirig ^'UriqUalified'* to work with handicapped students. Only ten (19%) reported 
their staff members as having no opposition to mainstreaming. 

When asked who initiated mainstreaming pdlicies iri their schools or schoo listricts. 
the repbnses iri order of highest frequency were: (I) Superintendent and Staff, (2) 
Facalty. (3) School Bouid. and (4) State Department of Education (See Table 3.) 
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TABLE 1 



Number, Location, Type of School, Jbtal Enrollment, and Handicapped Enrdllrnent in 





Portage, Stark, Surtirnit, and TrUftibull Cbuhties, Ohio Secondary Schools 
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TABLE i 



Number, Ldcatldii, Type of School, Tptal^ ^nrdllrrieht,_ and Handicapped Ehrb^^^ in 
Portage, Stark, Sammjt, and Trumbpij Counties, Ohio Secondary Schools 
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TABti 1 

Number, Lbcatibh, Type of School, Total Enrollmeht, and Handicapped Ehrbllmeiii in 
Portage, Stark, Sammit, and TrCiT,b!]ll Counties, Ohio Secondary Schools 



\mim- - HHEDF SCHOOL - iNROHMENt- 



'oi - 

Schools Unknown Poitogi' Stiirl< Summit Trumbull Fub^ Noii' 

pub HS JR M JVS Total Handicapped 

49 x X X 1346 96 

50 XXX 1065 45 

51 XXX m 42 

52 XXX 1D40 88 

53 XXX 975 18 



Totals 1 8 iO 23 12 53 0 23 14 12 4 3789S 2806 
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TABtE 2 



type of Handicapped Students Enrolled in 
53 Public Secondary Schools In Pqrtage.^S^ 
Summit, and Trumbu ii Counties, O hio 



TYPE 



NUMBER - 
Actual or Estirnaie — 



Mobilitv impaired 
Speech Impaired 
Learning Disabled 
Epilepsy 

Visuallv; Inipaired 
Hearing Impaired _ 
Emotional Disability 
EMR 

Beliavior Disorder 
Gociajjy Majadjusted 
Medical Disability 
Other (utile in) 

Speech and Language Thei-a; j 

Autistic 

SBD 

L D Tutorial 



Total 





.8. 
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360 


4b 


40 


25 
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63 
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49. 
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143 


167 


17 


14 
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TABLE 3 



Policies oh Wainstreamlng In Yoar School and/or 
School District \Arere Initiated By: 

N=53 



Number of 

Schools 



Staie Depaftment of Education (Ohio) 
School Board 
Superintendent and Staff 
Parents 

Funding (all sources) . 
Facuity of Your Building or District 
Court Decision 
State Law 
Other (urite-inj 

Principals of High School and Middle School 
Coordinator of Special Education 
Our Own Desire. to Serve 
County Board of Supervisors 



21 
22 
41 
8 
8 
24 
3 
14 

1 
1 
1 
1 



Persons indicated as having greatesi responsibility for mainstreaming were; (Ij special 
educalion ieachers. .(2) counselors, and (3) committees of professiohais "and parents. 
(See Table 4.) Similarly these sarrie persons were also perceived as having greatest 
responsibility for evalaating the progress of handicapped students. (Sec Table 5.) 



TABLE 4 

The Prdgram_6f Mairistreamlri§ Handicapped Students 
in Our School Is the Responsibility 
of the Following: 

N = 53 



Number of 
Schools 



Not our responsibility 


_0_ 


Committee--Professionals and Parents 


33 


Counselor 


40 


Outside Agencies 


8 


Superintendent 


8 


USOE_ 


1 


Ohio State Defjartrrierit of Education 


2 


Committee of Faculty 


12 


Special Education Teachers 


43 


Principal 


29 


Psychologist 


3 


Af^ Coordinators 


1 



TABLE 5 

indicate Responsibility for Evajuatldn _ 
of Progress of Handicapped Student s in YbUf School 

N = 53 



Number of 
_ Schools _ 



Principal _ . . _ _ 


8 


Committee - Professionals & Parents 


26 


Cbuhselbr 


33 


Outside Agencies 


1 


Superintendent 


1 


Ohio State Department of Educatidil 


9 


USOE 


2 


Special Education Teachers 


38 


Committee - Faculty 


13 


Psychologist 


2 


A C. Coordinator 


1 



21 

29 



Forty-eight {9\%) of the respbridents indicated that their school districts had 
publications of policies/procedures directed toward. parents, teachers.. and community 
members regarding education of handicapped students. (See Table 6.) 

TABLE 6 

Are There Pobllcatlon, Policies, and Procedures, From 
Your School or District t6_ Parents, Jeachers, arid 
Cbmmurilty rfleriibirs Assuring Educational 
Oppiirtunltles for Students 
With blsabiiities? 
N = 53 



ResjDdnse 



Yes 
No 

Do not know. 



Nurriber of 
Schools 



48 

a 

2 



DISeUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 

Results of this study must be viewed caijtibusly in that they represent principals' 
perceptions of characteristics of educational programs for the handicapped rather than 
direct observations of these programs. ALsp_, the schools which cornprised the sarhple 
may not be representative of the some 230 public and private schools in these four 
Ohio counties nor of secondary schools in general: 

While most of the secondary schools appear to be mainstreaming handicapped 
students, such students still remained, restricted from participation in many aspei^^^ of 
the schools' programs and activities. Furthermbre. despite the factjhere is evidence to 
suggest that special classroom placement is less justified for. EMR and LD students, 
these classifications represented the largest numbers of students reported as 
handicapped. 

Although a majority of teachers were reported to have had training in workina.with 
handicapped students; almost one-third of the administrators viewed their staffs as 
opposed to mainstreaming when it directly involved their working with handicapped 

students. . . • _ _ 

Interestingly, critical needs relative to staff development were not identified for the 
populations reported as comprising almost two-thirds of the hahdicapped enrbllments 
(i.e . EMR and LDj but were seen for lower incidence populations (i:e;; behavior 
disorders, hearing impaired and visUaHy impaired); 

Findings of this ^tady provide some evidence of shared decisionmaRing in that 
special education ...vjchers. counselors, and committees of professionals and parents 
were all seen as having responsibility for mainstreaming as well as evaluating 
handicapped students. However, the presence of "professionals" on these committees 
does not necessarily indicate involvement by regular teachers. It diH *iPP ear that 
faculties within the schools and school districts had a role in initiating mainstreaming 
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policit^s and also tliat efforts wt'rt' being made to increase common among 
prbfessibiials. parents, and olher cc)nimQniiy membc-rs regarding school policies and 
procedures t elating to programming for the handicapped. . 

Clearly, more intensive and exnciing study of both the pijrpdses an cl extent of 
rriaihstreamihg for particular students is needed: Also; since social adjustment of 
students who are mainstteamed may be problematic, further examination of secondary 
schools' apparent preclusion of handicapped students particijDatibh ir^ clubs and other 
activities seems to be called for. 

Overall, this study has provided little evidence that mainsireaming practices, as 
implemented in the secondary s^.iools, exemplify ''^<^^op^ion of the new perspectives 
outlined as being vital to the intent of P.L. 94-142. 
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A Study of Discrepancies Betw^ 
Needs and Training 6! Teacfiers of Students 
with Behavioral Handicaps 

Ellen U. Williams, Steven C. Russeli, Isabel Hansen, 
and Barbara Jackson 

The purpose of this study was lb deieritiine the discrepancy between 
perceived needs and training of teachers of students with severe 
behavioral. handicaps. Competencies perceived as irripbriani but hot ade- 
quately addressed in p:*e-service training were the abilities to enhance 
stijdents' self-concept: facilitate students' social skills; coinmunicate with 
parents, and facUilat.e the. mainstreaming process. Respondents also in- 
dicated that the SBH teacher-training program should bp, a separate pre- 
service prbyraitl rather than a joint program with learniiig disabilities: 

A major dilemma confronting the classroom teacher is that of leaching students who 
are disturbed or disturbing. Because of insufficient hijrnbers of special teachers arid 
ciassrbbms, and because of requirements of P;L: 94-142: the majority of such 
studerus are placed i^ leguiar classrooms. Those who are placed in special settings are 
no less a challenge for the special teacher who needs both a philosophical and practical 
approach for helping them (CardiJcci, ^^P^^ p_^ppy_ 

Teacher educators have been studying the problem of providing more adequate 
pre-service preparation for teachers of the severely behaviorally handicapped (SBH) 
for some time. This issue is of particular cbncerh in the State of Chjb in view of the fact 
that current Ohib certification practices extend one certification for both learning 
disabilities (LD) and behavior disorders (BDj with no option for single certification, nor 
specialization in "severe" behavior disorders. 

REbATED RESEARCH 

As noted by Brown and Palmer (1977). increased mainstreaming of students with 
behavibr disorders shblild prompt more inservice t! lining of regular educators in order 
to improve their skills in working with this population. However, programs for training 
regular educators to . teach SBH students in the mainstream cannot be prbperly 
developed until there is better ijnderstanding of cbmpetencies special teachers need to 
work effectively with such students: 

Training prograrn.s for SBH teachers have been described arid evaluated iri 
numerous studies. Characteristics of 58 BD teacher-training programs were examined 
in a survey cbnducted by Fink. Glass; and Gaskin (1975). Results of this survey in- 
dicated that most programs sampled emphasized, behavioral and academic measure- 
ment, prescriptive teaching practices, and methods of iritervehtibh. De-emphasized in 
these programs were psychbdynamic diagtibstic and treatment approaches. Harth 
(1971) surveyed 64 directors of university programs for teachers of the e_nnotionally 
disturbed/ behavior disordered. Of those surveyed, results indicated that 55 percent 
supported training at the undergraduate level. Hbwever, 25 percent of those respon- 
ding were fbund not to favor ED/BD teacher- training at this level. 




Morse; Brun; cincl Morgan .inaiy/ed teacheptraining programs for educators of the 
behavioraily disordered and conclud-ed that. ''The present review of practice d^^^ 
suggest th-^i the training in this field is coming together in any mass coalescence. 
Anything but; Programs are to a considerable extent built around ptople and diversity 
is the name of the intenectual game" (1972. p. 242). Kavale and HirsHoren (1979) fur- 
ther pointed out the ihcompatability between the public: school practice of educating 
behavidrally disordered students and the university teacher-trairing programs .for 
preparation of teachers of the behaviorally disordered. They suggested that public 
school BD programs appeared to be eclectic in their approaches to delivery of se^^^^^^ 
but that university irainirig prbgrams were generaHy not eclectic in their approaches. 
Further; they suggested that teacher education programs provide students with the op- 
portunity to explore elements from a number of theoretical rnodels since teachers of 
the behaviorally disordered are bftsri expected to implenient a number of pragmatic 
approaches I'eflecting a variety ot models; 

Grosenick and Huntze (1980) reported concern that, teachers graduating from BD 
training programs are not equipped to deal appropriately with the SBH child. RebUlts 
of their study indicated that BD training programs (1) vcere most often not specifically 
focused, in whole or in part; on the training of individuals to work with_severe behavior 
disorders, but instead emphasized preparation for work with generic BD students: (2) 
were not geared toward the provisidri of services thro ugh various delivers en- 
virohmehts (e.g., public school, mental health agency, institutional setting); (3) em- 
phasized the elementary child rather than the.adolescent; and (4)_were staffed by one 
to three faculty members. They also noted that recipients of public schddl ins-ei-vice 
programs on behavior disorders have become disenchanted Wixh the foatine methods 
of inservice delivery; Furthermore, they reported that requirements of preparation pro- 
grams leading to certification in behavior disorders typically include: (1) coursework in 
regular education; (2) an introductory course in behavior disorders: (3) ^ethods 
courses (materials, programming, diagnosis and evalaation; curriculum, and. behavior 
management): (4) psychology (general and child or adolescent); (5) theory of 
behavior disorders: and (6) student teaching (practicurrl) . 

Results of studies which have exaitiihed programs for the preparation of SBH 
teachers strongly suggest there may be a mismatch between such programs and public 
school practices in educating behaviorally disordered students (Kavale and Hirshbreri, 
1979) . Competencies needed by teachers who work with suc^h students may not 
necessarily be addressed In teacher preparation; t)ntil such competencies are incor- 
porated within programs for special teachers, the determination of related competen- 
cies_.needed by regular teachers cannot appropriately be made. 

Therefore, the major focus of this stLidy was directed toward the determination of 
specific discrepancies which may exist between needs of teachers of SBH students and 
the university training received by such teachers. 

METROe 

A survey was conducted of 50 teachers of severely behaviorally handicapped 
classes located Iri a tri-cduhty area of northcvest Ohio Initial phone contacts were 
made to eight selected program directors and supervisors of SBH programs to. inform 
them of the purpose of the projected study and obtain administrative support for par- 
ticipation of SBH teachers. After teachers indicated their willirigriess to participate, an 
on-site visitation was made by the principal investigators to (1) observe the SBH 
classroom. (2) interview the teachers, and (3) disseminate and explain the survey in- 
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strumerit. Participants wei'e requested {O complete the survey ihstruiiient arid returri 
the completed instrument by mail: A projected goal of 70 percent r^te of i^eturn was 
established. Follow-up phone calls and visits were made until this return rate was 
achieved. 

A questionnaire was Used for data collection purposes. The first section of the (ques- 
tionnaire was designed to elicit demographic information; specifically, each respon- 
dent's teaching position, past experience in special and/or. regular education 
classrbbrhs. uridergradijatG arid graduate degrees held, arid certificatiori status. 

The second section of the questionnaire was designed to deterrnirig respondents' 
perceptions of (Ij.the importance of selected competencies required of teachers of 
SBH students, arid (2) the degree of forrrial university training received wjth respect to 
each of these selected cbrtlpetencies. The selected cbmpctericies Were categorized 
under four general headings: (1) diagnosis: (2) instruction and matgrisls: (3) socializa- 
tion techniques and classroom mana^errienf; and (4) communication skills for 
teachers, Usjng a five-pbirit Likert scale, teachers were asked to rate a ^iven corripeteri- 
cy according to its importance in their ctJrrent teaching position ("least irnpbrtant" to 
"most important") and according to the arrjoant of training received in this competency 
in th^ir preservice university program ("no training" to "superior training''). 

The third section of the insti-umerit w^s designed tb gather information cbricerriirig 
teacher opinion on separate teacher-training programs for education o{ SBH as com- 
pared to non-categorical special education teacher-training, program. A five-point 
Likcrt scale was agairi used for responses ("strongly disagree" tb "strcngly agree"). 

RESULTS 

A total of fifty teachers in SBH c!assroc:)rns iri northwest Ohio agreed initially tb par- 
ticipate in the study. Thirty-five (70%) returned the survey instrument; . 

Demographic characteristics of the SBH teachers who responded to the suryey in- 
strument are presented iri Table 1 . Eighty-three prercerit bf the SBH te^ichers (N = 35) 
taught at the secondary level (grades 7-12): A majority (65%) of tbege teachers held 
an undergraduate degree, 32 percent held a masters, and 3 percent heJd.a sp^ecialist 
degree. Teachers majoring iri special education with a concentration iri LD/BD com- 
prised only 67% of the pbpulatibn but a total of 86 percent of the respondents were 
cetlified in the area of LD/BD. Almost all (94%) had attended Ohjo colleges or 
Universities. Those having five or more years of classroom experience in education 
cbristitUted 51 percerit; in special edijcatioh, 37 percerit; arid with SB^' otuderits. 34 
percent: 

Results of analysis of teacher perceptions as related to the 28 selected competencies 
are presented in Table 2. Competencies are categorized as (1) those perceived as be- 
ing least important arid receiving least arriouht of emphasis in training; (2) those 
perceived as important and adequately giddressed in teacher-training programs: (3) 
those perceived as important and not adeC}uately addressed in teacher preparation. A 
fourth category ^- cbmpietericiec perceived as least impbrtarit arid yet given adequate 
^mpihasis in teacher training -- is not shoc^n in that no respondents placed any of the 
competencies in this category. 

For a competency to be termed "important." 70 percerit or rnbre of jhe responses 
selected were rariked 4 (impbrtarit) br 5 (most irnpbrtarit) bri the Likeft scale for that 
cornpGtency. In order for teacher-training to be considered "adequate" on selected 
cornpGtencies, 70 percent or more of the r^^sponses were ranked 3 (ade<^uate training). 
4 (good trairiirig), br 5 (superibr trairiirig) ori the Llkert scale for that compeienry 




TABLE 1 

Demographic Oiaracierislics of Teacfiers of ttie Sevrelf Behaviorally Haniapped 



do 



Grade 
Taiiglit 
IN =351 


Years in 
..SE.. 
(N=3S) 


\m in 


Total Years 
Education 
IN =35) 


Depels) 
Held 
(N=34) 


College 
-Major 
|Nr33) 


Cert, 
(N=29) 


College 
Attended 
IN =34) 






']4 m 




0.4 47'^ 


B.S. 65^^. 


L/BD ~m 


L/BD %% 


Ohio %% 


7-12 831. 




5+ 3n 




M.Ed: 32'^ 




Temp. 31) 












Ed.S. 3% 


Other 331, 


Other 101, 


Othet 61, 



SE- Special Education 

SBH= Severely Behaviorally Handicapped Classrooms 

Cert.=Ceftificalion 

Twp. 'Temporary Certification 
B S ^Bachelor of Science 
Id. ^Masierjin Education 

E(i:S-= Specialist in Education 

I BD=Uarriing Disabilities Behavior Disorders 
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TABLE 2 



Perceptions bj Teachers of the Severely Behavioraiiy Handicapped 
Regarding tlie iitipoft^iice dl, aiitl Received Training in, Selected Coinpetencles 



Category One: Compeiuficies perceived as being iinporiatil and receiving least amount of emphasis in training, 



Conipetency Importance Training 



Abijijyio 

administer and interpret diagnostic instruments 
administer and interpret .^chieven eiit tests 
irndersland the results of individualized psychological tests 
understand results from perceptual assessments 
administer and interpret behavior lating scales 
implement peer tutoring . . 
assist siiidents with rriedical problems 



55^ 


m 


501 


(35) 


m 


(35) 


55^ 


(31) 




132) 


m 


(33) 


m 


(31) 


m 


(31) 


m 


(31) 


m 


(31) 




(31) 


m 


(31) 


m 


(31) 


m 


(29) 
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TABLE 2 

Perceptions oi Teachers of the Severeijf Behavjorally Handij/apped . 
llegarding the Importance ol, and Received Training in, Selected Cditipeteiicies 
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Cjlt'gory Two: CnnipelwKiL'S perct'ived as iniporlani an^ ~Mmi\ iii tMf k'r training prograins, 



Perceived Adfiqtiacy of 

CoiiipC'toncy iiipof'ance 

1. IN) % 



Ability 10 _ .. _ 

colistriict; (Kimiiiiiitti ami iiiiefprt't. results ol twcher-niadt' tests 

utilize (fevatiniial tecliiiiqii^s iti the classfom 

tlelermiiie individual learning stylt^s 

niolivale student achieveiTient 

iiidividuali/e instruction to nwet varied needs of students 

iise small foiip ihstriicliflti . . 

construct behavioral performaiice objectives 

evaluate student progress according to Individual Education" Plan 
utilize audio-visuai materialsin leacbiiig 

utilize audio-visual equipment in teaching 

maintain order in classrooiii Osing behavioral intervention strategies 



84't 


131) 


m 


(30) 


94^ 


(31) 


11% 


(31) 


971) 


131) 


m 


i3i) 


100% 


(31) 


11% 


131) 


100^ 


(31) 


m 


(30) 


m 


(35) 


m 


(35) 


~m 


(31) 


m 


(31) 


m 


(31) 


m 


(30) 


m 


131) 


m 


131) 


m 


(31) 


m 


(30) 


m 


(31) 


m 


(31) 
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TABLE 2 

Pefceptions of Teachers of the Severeli BehavjoraPy Handicapped . 
Regardin§ ihe Importance oi, and Received Training in, Selected Competencies 



Caleynry Threi': Conipi'k'iicii/s piTceivwl as inipnrlcnii aiui iiol adt'quak'lv addressed in li'iirhiT iriiiniiig prnijrams 



. Perceived Adijqiiacvof 



Conipeieiifv Iniportonce Training 

% (N) % (N) 

M 



Ahiliivio 

kaltNipprooriiile teaching maleriflk (31) fiSS (31) 

develop Individual yucaiion Pte H7'ti 131) (31) 

provide iiisiruciion leading to critical jhiiiking skill), .H7']i (31) fill) (31) 

develop (Iricliacite.studerits' social (31) 3H'|', (31) 

.nhance students' self-concepts 1(10'?« (35) ()()'!> (351 

implenvnt peer counseling sirategies H4'li) (31) 351) (31) 

appiv n)(i|or principles of school law to various areas 131) |3(1) ^{]X W>) 

communicate with colleagues, education specialists, principals, and other school personnel ^0'?' (31) 5Hl) (31) 

communicate with pareiits guardians M Jif^'!' (31| 

mainstream siudenis inio ri?gular classrooriis H7'f) (30) f)()'t) (30) 
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Analysis of datai frorii the third section of the survey instfunrient indicated that 73 
percent of the responcl^rtts believe SBH training programs shouJd be separated frorn 
LD teacher-training programs. Further. 46 percent of the respondents indicated that all 
special educators should receive training in working with the SBH population even 
though they are enrolled in a non-categorical program including treiinin^ in emotionally 
disabled; learning disabled; and educablc nnentally retarded areas 

blSeUSSiON and jMPtiCATlONS 

Those competencies which respondents perceived as being J^ast impiortant and 
receiving the least amount of training {Table 2. Category Ohis) centered bri three 
distirict areas: (1) administration and intefpfetatidn of tests: assessments; scales; (2) 
skill in implementing pet?r tutoring; and (3j competency in assisting students with 
medical problems. The rnajority of competencies listed in this catt^^ory Were in the area 
of administratibh and interpretation of tests. A possible explanation for these responses 
is that public schools often delegate responsibility for testing to psychologists, 
counselors and personnel other than the special (SBH} teachers. Hence. SBH 
teachers may not consider these competencies to be within their realnri of responsibility. 
Thijs there may be ah appropriate match between needs and training. 

However; it should also be noted that all of the competencies found in Category 
One were perceived as having the least amount of emphasis in teacher-irainihg. Thus 
inadequate trainiP3 in these competencies may cbhtributi teachers' perceptions as 
to their limited importance. 

Among those compejtencies pe.rceived as _importc*nt (Table 2. .Category. Two) . six 
were considered important by 100 percent of the respbridehts; ability tb (1) motivate 
student achievement. (2) develop and facilitate students' social skills; (3) enhance self- 
concept; (4) communicate with parents/guardians, (5) individualize instruction to 
meet varied needs of students, and (6) evaluate student progress accbrdmg tb the in- 
dividual education plan (lEP), Of these six cbrhpetehcies. three eiddreSs the affective 
needs of students, on^ addresses cognitive needs of students, and two relate to 
technical responsibilities a.^sDciated with. the teachers role. 

When assessing their training related to these six cbrnpetencies. resiDbriderlts in- 
dicated that they had had adequate training on three buf inadequate training on the 
ability to (1) develop and facilitate students' social skills. 12) enhance students' self- 
concepts. and_ (3) communicate with parents/guardians. Thus it wbuld appear that 
pre^service SBH teach(2r training programs rriay heed tb expand th^ir coverage of 
these socially- related skills; 

Although the majority of SBH teachers (87%) considered the ability to mainstream 
students into regular classrooms an important cbmpetericy. only half the teachers 
(50%) cbhsidered they had been adequately trained to facilitate rn^instreaming. Thus 
it appears it is not only essential to prepare regular educators to deal with mainstreajri: 
ed SBH students, but is of equal Importance to improve the preparation of the SBH 
teacher In facilitating that process. 

Results of this study conctir with the findings of Kavale and Hirsh'^ren (1979) in that 
there is a discrepancy between the needs of teachers of the severely behaviprally han- 
dicapped and university training p>rograms. Mbrebver, the findings reported here sup- 
port those bf Carducci (l980) and Brown and Palmer (1977) who emphasized the 
need for better preparation of educators to work with SBH students. 

In sum, this study lends support to the conclusion that there ari^ rhajor discrepancies 
between the needs of practicing SBH teachers and the cbnteilt of teacher preparation 
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progi-ams. [f so, tht" pmhiem of preparing regular teachers to work effectiv/ely with 
behaviorally disordf^red students becomes even more cornplex. Furtherinpre, until 
teacher training and public school prograrins cbrriplerrieht one another, dptirtial ex- 
periences for such students will hot be provided ■- in self-contained SBH clc\$ses or in 
the mainstream; 
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EFFECTS OF A CURRlGUtUM DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT UPON REGULAR SECONDARY 
•FACULTY 



Patricia t. Reed and Robert b. Reed 

The purpose of this study was to deterrnine if regular education faculty's 
knowledge and attitudes concerning handicapped secondary students were af: 
fected by participation in a curriculunn development project. Results indicated 
project participants were more knowledgeable of special edijcatioh content than 
were non-participating regular faculty: Participants were also more receptive to 
placement of handicapped students in regular classrooms than were non- 
participants, special education faculty, or special education stijdehts. Negative 
cbrrelatidhs fbiJnd between knowledge and attitude suggest that increased 
knowledge of special education content may be associated with a tendency to 
regard regular classroom placement of handicapped students as less desirable. 

To encourage and suppbft modifications in teacher training deemed necessary to 
prepare regular teachers to teach handicapped students who are placed in regular 
classrooms, federal funds in the form of special Dean's Grants have been made 
available to cblleges and univei-sities preparing teachers: 

To some observers the Dean's Grants **havs become a vital force. in. the movement 
toward significant redesign of_ teacher education" (Whitmore, 1981, p. 7). That 
change has resulted from thr; Dean's Grants projects is not disputed^ Ho we_ver, pro- 
jects tend to be viewed as successful primarily on the basis of whether certain processes 
have occurred. What is lacking in assessment of many projects is attention to 
systematic measurement of project outcomes specified in federal gijidelihes: 

The development of faculty knowledge, attitudes and skills pertinent to the 
cducation_o_f handicapped children and youth (U.S^ Department of Edijcatiori, 
1981, p. 23). 

This study was undeitaken to determine if activities implemented during the initial 
year of the Dean's Grant project at Bowling Green State University sign ifj can tly af^ 
fected regiJlar faculty's knowledge and attitudes concerning education of handicapped 
secondary students. 

OVERVIEW OF THE PROJECT 

The goal of the Dean's Grant project is to effect curricular revisions in the secondary 
preservice teacher edijcatibri program so that^sradu^^^^ be prepared to work effec- 
tively with handicapped students: To accomplish this, a faculty. development program 
was inplemented to provide opportunities for secondary education faculty to (1) 
become more knowledgeable cbhcerhirig implemehtatibh of [east restrictive educa- 
tional environments for handicapped students and (2) identify and implement 
modifications in professional educaiion coursework to assure that competencies 




regular teachers need to work with handicapped secondary students are developed in 
the preservice program. 

To promote knowledge acquisition as well as encourage exa mi nation of affective 
cdhsideratibhs associated with reaching the handicapped, participants were involved in 
a series of structured seminars complemented by independent study and field in- 
vestigations. Topics which served as organizing elements for project activities included: 
the substance and intent of P.L. 94-142. the nature of various handicapping condi- 
tions, the concept and implementation of lEPs. roles and functions of regular and 
special educators, accommodation strategies, and support systems essential to the 
identification, placement and iristructibn of hahdicapped students. 

Cbhcijrrehtly participants werf' expected to consider how the knowledge they were 
gaining applied to the preparation of regular secondary teachers. Participants also 
rnaintained records of reactions and questions resulting frorri study of the professional 
literature and documented findings frorn their field studies; Nea^^^ of the first 

year, the project group formulated a draft of ccpabilities considered essential for 
regular teachers to work effectively with handicapped students. They also began to 
identify modifications to be made in objectives, content, and activities presently includ- 
ed in required professional education coursework: 

METHOD 

To determine if participants' knowledge and attitudes were affected by a year's par- 
ticipation in the project, measures of knowledge and attitude were obtained early in the 
second project year: Participant measures were compared to a sample of regular 
secondary education faculty vyho had not been involved in project activities. Addi- 
tionally comparisons were made with a sample of special education faculty and a sam- 
p*e of senior level special education stadentr 

The project population consisted of Jen faculty each of whom teaches a required 
course _in the professional sequence. The sample of regular educatjon faculty was 
drawn from the population of reniaining faculty who teach courses required in secon- 
dary (7-12) teacher education programs but had not participated in the project. This 
sample of twenty-one non-participants was selected to represent the sarne courses 
taught by project participants (i.e.. Iritroducjiori to the Profession; Educational 
Psychology. Metliods. Assessment and Evaluation. Philosophy of Education, and 
Organization and Administration). . . 

To provide a bas > for comparison of regulai and special educators' knowledge and 
attitudes, six faculty in the Departr^t'rlt of Special Education wpre also administered 
the instruments. Because of the small size of Lhis_group,_ a s;*mpli^ consisting of forty- 
two senior l^?vel teacher education majors in EMR and ! D/BD fields also completed 
these instruments. 

Kriowledse and attitude were operationally defined, a^ respon.se_s_ on two in- 
struments, the Reed Situational /nuentory and Secondary; School Malnstreaming 
Surve\, 1 .lese instruments were adrnihistered to project participants during a regularly 
schediJed r^minar. Regular and special education faculty completed ihe instruments 
in the Project office individually over a period of one week following admihistratibn to 
project participants. Students completed the ihstrumehts during a regularly scheduled 
class period that same week. 

Instruments were developed to measure theiwo general a -^as of change expected 
as result of participation in the Dean s Grant Project. These included (1) increased 
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knowledge of. P.L. 94-142 arid Its present interpiretatibri arid implementatibri in the 
schbbis arid (2) iricreased acceptance for pracing handicapped students in regular 
classfoofh settings. 

The Secondary School Mainstreaminy Suruey (SSNlSj was designed as a measure 
of knowledge about handicapped studerits. Multiple-chbice items developed for the 
SSMS relate to three general areas: charactefistics of handicapped students; concepts 
related to P.t. 94-142 and its implementation: and methods of instruction as they 
have been adapted for handicapped students. 

The brigirial iristrurrierit cdhsistirig of fifty items was submitted for review by persons 
with expertise in special education: Suggestions given by these experts were used in 
revising items on the. test. The revised instrument was then administered to senior 
undergraduate special educatibri majbrs. Resporises from these stijdents were used to 
cditipiJte itern analysis stati^^tics on the test: indices of Difficulty and Discrimi.iation 
were calculated for each item.. Items with low discrimination and items with high or low 
difficulty were removed from the instrument. The final fbrm bf the SSMS cbritairis' forty 
items: sixteen related to characteristics of handicapped students; fifteen related to 
methods of instruction: and nine related to knowledge of P.L. 94-142 and current 
rnajnstreaming practices. The reliability for the SSMS was estimated tb be 0.54 (KR 
*20) using the respbnses bf the severity-nine subjects in this study. 

The Reed SilUalVoml inoentot \/ (RSI) was designed as a measure of attitude toward 
placing handicapped students in the regular classroom. The RSI consists of twenty-five 
descriptions of junior/ senior high students whb riiight be referred for special edijcatibri 
services becaijse bf haridicapping conditions: The handicapping conditions include: 
Hearing and V/isaally Impaired; Orthopedically Impaired; Learning and Behavioral 
Disorders; Mentally Retarded; and Emotionally Handicapped. Respbriden^s are asked 
tb classify each bf the studerits as' to how they believe the handicapped student could 
best be handled in the normal school system: These include: 

1: Regalar Classroom - You feel the student should be placed in regular 
classrooms for alt sub[ects. 

2. Consultant - You feel the student should be placed in regular classrooms for all 
subjects with sjaecial cbrisultarits available for teachers. 

3.. Part-time. Regular Classroom - You feel the student should be placed in regular 
classrooms for most subjects and in special classrooms for a. few subjects. . . 

4. Part-time Special Classroom - You feel the student should be ja laced in special 
classrooms fbi- most subjects arid in regalar classrooms for a few subjects. 

5. Special Classroom - You feel the student should be p\aced in a special 
clasiirbbm for all subjects. 

The RSI is similar to the Rucker-Gable Educationa! P^og^amm^ng Scale (Rucker arid 
G ab 1 e , 1 974 j_ _ and the Classro b m In tegra ilo n In uentor\f ( Paul , Tu m baH , and 
Cruicksharik, 1977) with some major differences: The Rocker-Gable includes descrip- 
lidns of elementary school children who are either mentally, retarded, emotionally 
disturbed; or learning disabled. The RSI includes descriptions bf juriibr an<d senior high 
age students with a brbader rarige of ^handicapping conditions including visual and 
hearing irtipaired and orthopedically handicapped. In addition, the RSI is not intended 
to measure knowledge of appropriate placement of handicapped students. Scores dri 
the RSI are intended bnly as a measure bf the respondent'5 tendency to place han- 
dicapped stijdents toward the regalar classroom end of a continuum or toward the 
special classroom. 
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Scores on the RSi are calcuiated directly from Lhe respondent s.placerrieht choice 
ernplpying a five-point scale ranging from Regular Classrobrri (1) to Special Crassrbbm 
(5). A total score is obtained by summing the weighted responses to the twenty-five 
items. Consequently; low scores on the RSI indicate a tendency io place handicapped 
students in the regular classroom and high scores indicate a tendency to place in the 
special classroom. The reliability for the RSI was estimated to be 0^80 (Coefficient 
Alpha) using a sample of graduate students in a variety of master degree programs in 
education. 

RESULTS 

Two changes were expected in faculty as a result of pariic^pation in the Dean's Grant 
Project. These were an increased Rnbwledge abbut the 'Education of handjcapped 
secondary students and ah increased tende^hcy to place junior and senior high school 
age handicapped students in regular classrooms. To investigate the possible effects of 
the project, faculty who. were involved in the project (Parilcipants) were cbmpared tb 
similar faculty who were not invblved in the project {Non-Participants] on a m ease re of 
knowledge (SSMS) and a measure of attitode (RSI) concerning the education of han- 
dicapped secondary students. In addition, comparisons were made witn special educa- 
tion.majors and special education faculty bn these twb ihstrurherits. 

The means and standard deviations for these four groups on the achievement 
measure (SSMS) are presented in Table 1. As might be expected, the special educa- 
tion faculty obtained the highest mean score of 30.33 and the special education rhajbrs 
obtained the lowest mean score of 21 .83. Analysis of Variance (Table 2) testing the dif- 
ference arhbrig the four group means resulted in an F-ratio of 10.67 which was signifi- 
cant at the :01 level. 

TABLE 1 

Means and Standard Deviatibh on the Secondary School Mainstreaming 

Survey 



Group N Mean Standard Deviation 



Participants 10 2fS 4() '^ 'ni 

Non-Participants 21 22 90 :V34 



Special F.clucotinn 

StufU'nts 42 21.S:^ 3.76 

Facultv 30.33 2.49 



TABLE 2 

Summary of Analysis of Variance forjhe Secondary School 
Mainstreaming Survey 



Source <A 
Vciriatioh 



Freedom 



Sum of 
Squares 



I lean 
Square 



Fratib 



Between 

Within 

Total 



•A 
75 
7S 



433.97 
1017.37 
1451.34 



144.66 
13.56 



10.67 



01 




Multiple t-tt?sts (Bart/. .U)HO). wyre used to test for stghtficarit differences between 
pairs of group rriearis on the SSMS The results of these cbrhparisdns are presented in 
Table 3. Significant differences were found betwe.2n the Participants' mean SSMS 
score of 25.40 and the Non-Particjpant.s' mean score of 22.90 (. 10 jeyel); the Special 
Education Student mean score of 21 .83 (.01 level): and the Special Educatibri Faculty 
mean score of 30.33 (.05 level). Participants scored significantly higher on the SSMS 
than did Non-Participants and Special Education Students but significantly lower than 
Special Educatjon Students. In addition, the Special Education Faculty scored 
significantly higher on the SSMS than did Nbh-Participailts and Special Education 
Students. The mean SSMS scores for Non-Participants and Special Education 
Students were not found to be significantly different. 

TABtE 3 



IVtuitlple T-Test Between Pairs of Means on the SSMS 




Ciroup C<:>nipciris(>ns 


Mi^an 


Multiple 


T-Test 


Pcirtictptihts vvrsus 


25 40 






Non Porticipfinls 


22 9() 


1.77 


p ,K) 


Specicll Ed Stutlonts 


2.1 S3 


2.7r) 


p ()1 


Special E<d Farultv 




2.59 




Nf)n Participants versus 


22 






Special Hd Stucif rits 


21 s:5 


I 03 


Ms . _ 


Special Fd Faculty 


■M) 'SA 


4.:^ 


p 01 


Special Ed Srudt^nts versus 


21 s:^ 






Special Fd Faculty 




5 2S 


p .01 



The mean and standard deviatibiis for the four groups on the attitude measure (RSI) 
are presented in Table 4: The Special Education Faculty obtained the highest mean 
score of 76.00 andjhe Participants obtained the lowest mean score of 58.00. Analysis 
of Variance (Table 5) testing the difference among \\ve four group means resulted in an 
F-ratib of 6,14 which was significant at the .01 level. 

TABLE 4 

Meaiis arid Standard Deviations on the Reed Situation Survey 



Ciror,-:) N Mean Standard Deviaiion 



Participants 10 UO 1():7S 

Nf)n Participants 21 h4 7?) S 97 

Special Fcluctition 

Students 42 70 76 10 59 

Facultv <^ 7600 6 76 



39 



45 



TABLE 5 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for the Reed Situation Survey 



Source of 
Variation 



Between 

Within 

Total 



Degrees of 
Freedom 



3 
75 
78 



Surii of 
Squares 



Mean 
Square 



F-ratio 



1924.37 
7839.43 
9863 BO 



641.46 
104.53 



6.14 p .01 



A cdrriparisbri of pairs of group ,m«ans using the Multiple t-test is presented in Table 
6. Significant differences were found between_the Participants mean RS! score of 
58.00 and the Non-Participants mean of 65.76 (.01 I_evel) ; the Spedal Educ^^^^^^ 
Faculty mean score of 76.00 (.01 level); and the Special Education Student mean 
score of 70:76 (.01 ievei). Participants scored significantly lower on the RSI than did 
the other three groups indicating more of a tehdehcy to place hahdicapped students in 
regular classrooms. In addition, the Noh-Part|cjpants scored significantly lower than 
did both Special Education Faculty and Students. The RSI mean, scores for Special 
Education Facuity and Special Education Students were not found to be significantly 
different. 

TABtE 6 



Multiple T-Tests Between Pairs of Means on the RSI 



HroUp Comparisons 



Mean 



Muliiple T-Tesi 



Participants versus 

NbivParticiparits 
Special Ed Students 
Special Ed Faculty 

Non- Participants versus 



Special Ed Students 
Special Faculty 

Special Eel Students versus 
Special Ed Faculty 



58.00 

64. 76 
70:76 
76 00 

64.76 

70.76 
76. ()0 

70:76 
76.00 



1 72 
3.54 
3:41 



2.38 
2 20 



1.17 



p .10 
p .01 
p .01 



p 05 
p .05 



Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients indicating the degree of relation- 
ship between scores on the SSMS and the RSI are presented in Table 7. Negative cor- 
relations were found between these two measures bm only the co ^'j 
groups are combined approached significance (.10). A negative relationship indicates 
that those scoring high on the knowledge measure tend to place handicapped students 
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iri speciai classes while ihose scoring low on the knowledge measure tend to place han- 
dicapped students in regular classes. 

TABLE 7 

Correiatlbh Between SSMS Scores and RSI Scores 



GfnOps 


N 






Participants 


ii) 




ris 


NonParticpants 


21 


-0.24 


ns 


Special Education Facuity 


6 


-040 


ns 


Special Education Faculty 


6 


-040 


ns 


Special Education Students 


A2 


•0.18 


ris^ 


Total 


79 


•0.19 


p .10 



SUMMARY AND IMPLiCATIONS 

Data presented in this stijdy suggest that participation in the Dean's Grant project 
did result in change in knowledge and attitude concerning education of handicapped 
students. ... ... 

Particip_ants_pbtained a significantly higher mean score (.01 J^vel) on the knowledge 
measure (SSMS) than did regular secondary education faculty; not involved in the pro- 
ject: From this it can be inferred that participants had become rriore knowledgeable 
than their regular education colleagues with respect to characteristics or^^^iiclicapped 
students, concepts related to P.L. 94-142 and Us irripMementation. and methods of in- 
strijctibn ad they have been adapted for the handicapped. 

Additionally, participants* m_ean score on the knowledge measure was significantly 
lower (.05 level) than that of special edijcation faculty: The mean score of non- 
participants was also significantly lower than the mean score of special education facul- 
ty (:6i level): Such differences woulcl seern to verify that there is an agreed upon body 
of_ content relative to educating the handicapped that is rnbre cbmrribn to special 
educators than to regijlar edijcatbrs. 

On the attitude measure (RSI) the participants' mean score, was significantly lower 
than that of non-participating regular faculty; j. ID level), spt^clal education faculty (.01 
level), and special education students (.01 level). The non-participants* mean score 
was also significantly lower than that of special education faculty (.05 level) and 
stt^dents (:05 level): This suggests that participants are more receptive to rnairistrearri- 
ing of handicapped secondary students than are other regular edijcation faculty but 
that regular faculty, in general, are rnore receptive to placing handicapped students in 
regular classrooms than are either special, education faculty or students. 

When scores on the two rrieasures for all groups were compared, a negative correla- 
tion (.10 level) was found. This raises the question of whether increased knowledge of 
special education content is associated with less receptivity to placing handicapped 
students in regular classrooms. . . .. 

While this study provided findings which suggest that the Dean's Grant project has 



been siicct-'ssful in I'xp.nncHinj faculty knawledge "arid prdrho^ing positive "attitudes 
toCvard itiaihstrt'ariiihg. Itire must be i^xe'rcisQd in Interpreting these finding?. 

Although differences between ponicipating and non-participating faculty on the 
knoa ledge measure were found to esist, further com pari sons of these two groups over 
tinie cire necessary to deterrhiiie if participdiirig faculty continue to d^^moristrate greater 
kiioaledge than their regular edcicatiori colleagues. Additional study ajsP needs to be 
undertaken to determine if the coiitent dimensions represented by the SSMS are valid 
indicators of Rnowledge most relevant to the adequate preparation of secondary 
teachers. . 

It j^hould be noted also that scores on tht^ RSI were accepted as measures of recep- 
tivity toward placing handicapped secondary students in regular classrobrns. While 
attitude-behav^'ibr studies have shbU'h positive cbri^elations between measured at::tiu'e 
and overt behavior (Schuman; 1976). further attention to the relationships between 
this paper-pencil measure of receptivity and actual acceptance of handicapped 
students in (he regular classroom is requirt?d. 

Resijlts that suggest higher receptivity to rriainstreaming by regular education faculty 
than by special education faculty and studt^nts also need more considered examina- 
tion. Experience with handicapped students has been shbwn to lead to rnbre realistic 
and or negative attitudes toward rriaihstreainihg on the part of tt^achers (Phelps; 
1974; Proctor: 1967: Wandt; 1952): f^ifferences between regular and special 
educators and students might he explained on that basis. However, this explanation 
would not account for differences between participants and hbh-piaiticipahts since pro- 
ject activities iiicluded direizt experience with handicapped students in mainstreamed 
Settings, (liven the presence of a negative correlation between the kno\. ledge- 
atiitudinal measures., a third explanation also merits condideration-^-tbe greater bne's 
knowledge of special educatibn cbnteht. the greater the tendency tQ regard the han- 
dicapped student as needing special education services. Should this be the case, pro- 
jects which succeed in increasing regular t;ducators' knowledge of special education 
Content may concurrently result in rt^gular educatbrs regarding regijlar classroom 
plcJCLMneiit cis less desirable for proniotinfj the educational progress of handicapped 
student;;. 

Thus a new and provocative question arises, is content as typically trahsmitted to 
special educators and now being passed on to regualr educatbrs such that it reinforces 
tiehdencies to separate rather than integrate thg handicapped? 
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